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DRESS OF THE JEWISH HIGH PRIEST. 


Some of the articles of dress which .were worn by the 
high priest, were very simple; for we are informed Lev. 
16; 4, 23, that, when, on the day of propitiation, he en- 
tered the Holy of holies, he was clad with atunic, girdle, 
mitre, etc. made wholly of linen. Other articles of his 
dress, which were as follows, were very splendid. 

1. The mantle or outer garment. The color of this gar- 
ment was blue, and the hem at the bottom was embroider- 
ed with pomegranates of purple and scarlet. Between the 
pomegranates were suspended small bells of gold, which 
caused a tinkling sound when the wearer of the mantle 
walked. Ex. 28: 31-—35. 

2. The Ephod. The sacred ephod was fabricated of 
cotton, which was colored with crimson, purple and blue, 
and ornamented with gold. In the time of Josephus, it 
was a cubit of the larger size in length, and was furnish- 
ed with sleeves. Where it crossed the shoulders, it was 
adorned in conformity to the command of Moses, withtwo 
onyx stones, on which the names of the twelve tribes (six 
on each) were engraved, Ex. 28: 6, 7. 

3. The Pectoral, or Breast Plate. This was about 
ten inches square, and was made double in such a way as 
to form inside a sort of bag or pouch, Ex. 39: 9. The 
external part of the Pectoral was set with four rows of 
precious stones, on which were the names of the twelve 
tribes, as seen in the above engraving. In the ephod (in 
which there was a square space left open sufficiently large 
for the admission of the Pectorel,) were four rings of gold, 
to which four others at the four corners of the Pectoral 
corresponded. The Pectoral was confined to the ephod 
by means of ribands of dark blue, which passed through 
these rings; and was suspended from the shoulders by 
chains of gold, which were fastened to the upper corners. 
It was confined to the body by the same girdle which went 
round the ephod.—Jahn’s Bib. Archeology. 
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Albert’s death was the only grief Susan had ever known, 
and although she thought herself prepared for it, before it 
occurred, yet, when it came, it filled her heart with its 
lonely desolation. But as she contemplated the blissful 
rest that her brother had attained, after a life of infirmity 
and pain, she could at length regard his death with com- 
posure and resignation. 

A year and a half had passed away, during which Su- 
san had been the cheerful companion of her parents, and 
the teaches of her young brother and sister, while a part 
of the time she continued the diligent dressmaker. Mean- 
time the “‘ opportunities for further acquaintance,” which 
she had first granted to the suit of Howard Gray, had 
been diligently improved by that gentleman, and the result 





was that the respect and esteem of each for the other, con- 
tinually increased, laying the foundation of strong mutual 
attachment. Several monthis previous to the time of which 
we speak, Susan had uttered the sacred words of her be- 
trothal, and was now diligently making preparations for 
her marriage, which was to be shortly consummated. 

In character, Howard Gray was a New Englander of 
the old school, a young man of plain practical good sense, 
sound judgment, and an unpretending simplicity, both of 
character and manners, which the false gloss of city life 
had never supplanted. He was a stranger to double deal- 
ing, was truthful and fearless in the expression of his sen- 
timents, and a hearty contemner of show and affectation 
in all their varied phases. With a heart full of kindly af- 
fections, he was moreover guided by firm and decided re- 
ligious principle, and possessed a maturity of character far 
beyond his years. : 

During the short interview that he had enjoyed with 
Susan Thompson on his first visit to Manbury, he had 
been particularly pleased with her unaffected simplicity of 
manner, and with the contented and happy spirit which 
her every look and tone revealed to the most common ob- 
server. These favorable impressions had been greatly 
strengthened after her departure, by his intercourse with 
Albert, whose warm“eulogiums of his sister, evidently flow- 
ed from a heart that deeply felt their truth. At the same 
time too, there came reminiscences of his boyish days, 
when Susan was a little girl, He remembered, a certain 
whortleberry excursion, whence the party were returning 
laden with spoil, when by accident, one overset her full 
basket, whose contents rolled far and wide over a sandy 
bank in irretrievable destruction. It was then that Susan 
ran forward, and wiped the tears of the unfortunate one, 
with, ‘‘ Never mind it, dear, we can get plenty more to- 
morrow,” at the same time pouring half her own berries 
into the empty basket of her companion. Again he re- 
called a scene, when on a cersu”i summer day, a poor 
motherless boy sat by the road side, bemoaning a large 
rent in his apron, which to him prophesied bitter things, 


‘while kneeling by him was little Susan, diligently plying 


needle and thread, and speaking words of cheer. As the 
recollections of these and similar scenes came thronging 
upon him, he could but regard these childish characteris- 
tics as buds of promise, whose ripened fruit her friends 
were now richly reaping. He became deeply interested 
in Susan, and from the first had serious thoughts of solic- 
iting her hand, but his was not a temperament to act has- 
tily or unadvisedly in so important a step, and many 
months was it deeply pondered in his heart. 

Between Howard Gray and his father there existed a 
cordial companionship, an unrestrained sympathy in the 
interests of both, which is not the less beautiful because 
of its rarity between father and son. Indeed, the elder 
Mr. Gray, in the fullness of a father’s partial heart, thought 
there were very few young men, possessing so many ex- 
cellencies as his son, and confiding entirely in his judg- 
ment, he had gradually entrusted him with most of the 
management of his extensive business, for he was declin- 
ing in years, and as the infirmities of age crept upon him, 
the cares of business became irksome. 

Howard had early informed his father of his matrimo- 
nial choice, and obtained his full sanction thereto, ‘‘ only,” 
he added, ‘‘ you must not think of leaving us at present. 
Several years hence will be time enough to set up an es- 
tablishment of your own, and in the mean time bring your 
wife home to us. It will be pleasanter for her, as she is a 
stranger in the city, and I shall be delighted with her com- 
pany; for you know I can’t persuade Juliato stay with me 
an hour at a time.” 

It was shortly after these preliminaries were settled, that 
Howard on returning home one evening, found his sister 
alone in the parlor ; his father having retired early on ac- 
count of a slight indisposition. She slightly turned her 
head towards the door as he entered, and listlessly went 
on with her occupation. In a few moments she languidly 
threw aside the portfolio of engravings which had engaged 
her attention, and as if a sudden thought had struck her, 
she raised herself from the couch on which she had been 
reclining, and with more emotion than usual, said, ‘I 
have heard the strangest story about you, Howard, and I 
wish to ask you if it is true.” 

“« What is it?” asked her brother, lifting his eyes from 
his paper. 

‘** Why, that yon are going to be married, and to a girl 
nobody knows who, a sort of nondescript personage, gro- 
cer’s daughter, dressmaker, and so on, living among the 
wilds of Berkshire, nobody knows where.” 

«* As to the person to whom you allude, Julia, I know 
both who she is, and where she resides, and the report that 
I am hoping to marry her at some future day is perfectly 
true.” 





“Well, you are the oddest of all beings, Howard; now 
what can induce you to go so far out of your own circle 
of society in search of a wife. I know a great many 
young ladies in some of the first families of the city, who 
would feel flattered in receiving your addresses. 'There’s 
Augusta Landon, Eleanor Bradford, Clara Morton, and a 
dozen more I could name, girls who are beautiful, grace- 
ful, accomplished, and move in the first circles. Why not 
choose from them ?” 

“‘ Simply because I never could love them,” was the 
reply. 

“But to think of your marrying a grocer’s daughter, 
and a dressmaker, you are absolutely degrading us,” per- 
sisted Julia, with something of bitterness in her tone. 

“TI cannot feel that your objection has any rational 
force,” answered Howard, “for the fact that my future 
wife is the daughter of a grocer, does not make her sta- 
tion in society differ much from my own. My father has 
sold silks, calicoes, and cotton cloth, by wholesale. Her 
father has sold calicoes, cotton cloth, flour and sugar by 
retail. There is certainly no essential point of difference 
in the two cases. And the circumstance, too, of her be- 
ing a dressmaker has a parallel in our own family, for we 
have two excellent aunts who formerly followed that 
trade.”" 

‘IT don’t pretend to remember such by gone things,” 
replied Julia, with a toss of the head. ‘It is enough for 
me, that we now belong to a class of society that de not 
have to work for a living.” 

*“*T work, daily, Julia, both with mind and body, and I 
hold labor ennobling, not degrading. It will be no dis- 
paragement to my future wife, that she knows by expe- 
rience the value of labor, and the blessings of which it 
must be the procuring cause.” 

“Well, Mr. Gray,” answered Julia with mock dignity, 
“if you marry your Betsey, Dorothy, or whatever her 
name may be, you need not expect me to introduce her 
into society, or in any way to acknowledge her as a 
sister.” 

** Now Julia, I will venture to prophesy that when you 
become acquainted with Susan, for that is my lady’s name, 
you will dearly love her, and be proud to call her sister.’’ 
So pleasant was the tone in which this was uttered, that 
Julia could not find it in her heart to oppose it, and the 
conversation ceased. 

At the appointed time the nuptials were solemnized, 
and Susan with a heart full of conflicting emotions, bade 
adieu to her much-loved parents, and to Charley and 
Mary, who refused to be comforted at her departure. 

It was about sunset of a November evening, that Susan 
arrived at her new home. She was surprised at its gener- 
al air of costliness and elegance, but with true womanly 
tact, she immediately conformed herself to circumstances, 
and made her compliments of introduction to her new rel- 
atives with ease and grace. As the evening glided away, 
Julia, who had been expecting to see a fine specimen of 
back-woods awkardness, was continually disappointed, that 
her new sister was guilty of no act or expresson which 
even her fastidious taste could disapprove. Her manner 
was by no means a fashionable one, for it was entirely de- 
void of the many airs which pass current among what is 
called the higher class of society. It was simple, easy 
and unaffected. Jn all she did and said, there seemed a 
native refinement, a bland courtesy, which was the more 
attractive, bécause it was the unstudied developement of 
her sentiments and character. 

“Now she feels a little embarrassed,” thought. Julia, 
as she noticed the blushes that rapidly came and went 
over Susan’s cheek, in conversing with Mr, Gray, ‘ but 
that must be natural for any young bride when first intro- 
duced to stranger relatives.” She is not beautiful,” again 
soliloquized Julia, after attentively examining Susan’s fea- 
tures, ‘‘ yet there is a freshness and life in her face, es- 
pecially when she smiles, that is really quite charming.” 
But as Julia found herself unwittingly cherishing these 
favorable impressions of her new relation, she suddenly 
checked them by the reflection, “ after all, she is nothing 
but a dress-maker, and I am determined she shall see that 
I do not consider her my equal, whatever Howard may say 
in her praise.” 

Weeks and months passed on, during which Julia most 
faithfally kept her resolution. Often was Susan’s sensi- 
tive spirit wounded by the covert insinuation, and the in- 
tentional neglect. But meantime she was daily endear- 
ing herself to her father-in-law by her constant and cheer- 
ful attention to his wishes; and the assurance that she was 
ministering to his happiness, and above all the conscious- 
ness that she possessed the deepest love of her husband’s 
heart, formed so bright a side to her picture, that although 
often slighted by Julia, she.could not suffer herself to be 
much troubled by her neglect. Yet, she let no opportu- 
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nity pass of showing her a kindness, and thus silently as- 
suring her that on her part she cherished no resentful 
feelings. By 

Things were in this state, when one cold evening in the 
last of winter, Julia returned home, and hastily throwing 
off her hat and cloak, seated herself shivering near the 
grate. 
she perceived that her frame trembled violently, and her 
countenance was fearfully pale in its expression of dis- 
tress. ‘You are very sick; what shall I bring you?” 
“TI am obliged to you, I need nothing,” was the cold 
reply. me. ; 

“But certainly you should take something, persisted 
Susan in her earnestness, and she procéeded to prescribe 
several remedies, but Julia interrupted her with, “1 have 
no faith in such notions,” and very unceremoniously re- 
tired for the night. 

About midnight, Susan was awakened by suppressed 
groans of pain, which she immediately recognized as pro- 
ceeding from Julia’s room, which was near her own. She 
hastily rose, and ascertaining that Julia was ill, immediate- 
ly alarmed the family. A physician was called, who pro- 
nounced the disease a violent attack of typhus fever. For 
weeks the sufferer trembled upon the very verge of the 
grave, and in her sharpest paroxysms of pain and wildest 
ravings of delirium, she seemed to appreciate the gentle 
attentions of Susan, and prefer them to any that minister- 
ed around her bed. At length the crisis came, and con- 
trary to all expectation, Julia began slowly to recover. 
One day she awoke, after a long and profound slumber, 
appearing greatly refreshed. ‘‘ You have slept very sweet- 
ly, dear,” said Susan, as she wiped the perspiration from 
her forehead. Julia gazed at her a few moments, while 
her eyes filled withtears. ‘‘Oh Susan,” she said at length, 
“ how deeply I have wronged you ,and you have so sweet- 
ly forgiven me. You cannot know —. Nay, T must 
talk; it will relieve me,” she said, as Susan enjoined 
quiet, “ you cannot know how [ have tried to despise you, 
and all the time [ knew you were far better and nobler 
than I. But Susan, if you can love me, call me sister 
henceforth, and you shall never want the love of a sister’s 
heart.” 

As Julia’s health and strength increased, Susan sought 
to use her newly acquired influence in deepening*the im- 
pressions of eternal things which her dangerous illness had 
evidently made upon her mind. Eventually by the bless- 
ing of God, Julia gave evidence that she was truly chang- 
ed in the spirit and temper of her mind, and had become 
‘a new creature in Christ Jesus.” 

It was a joyful day to the Gray family when Julia again 
appeared in the parlor, though the frail girl that reclined 
upon the sofa, supported by pillows, seemed but the shad- 
ow of the bright being who had so often graced that room. 
Her wealth of glossy raven hair had been shaven off in 
her delirium, her dark complexion, once so rich, and 
clear, was sallow; and her once rounded cheek, so dain- 
tily tinged with the crimson flow of health, was emaciated 
and pale. Yet the spirit of meekness, humility and love, 
which characterized her every expression,rendered her more 
truly attractive than she had ever been before, and kindled 
the affections of her friends with a new and redoubled ten- 
derness. 

As the shades of evening gathered around the re-assem- 
bled family, Mr. Gray who had been slowly pacing the 
room, suddenly stopped before the sofa on which his 
daughter lay, while Susan set on a low ottaman by her 
side. With a patriarchal air he placed a hand upon the 
head of each, saying, “‘ When my dear boy brought you 
to the city, Susan, I felt for you as a stranger, and desir- 
ed to entertain you, but surely I have entertained an an- 
gel unawares. You have brought us only messages of 
love, and through them, this my daughter, that ‘‘ was 
dead is alive again. She was lost, and is found.’ 

Edgartown. ABBIE. 














RECOVERY OF A LOST CHILD. 


We copy the following remarkable and affecting narra- 
tive from the Southern Christian Advocate, to which jour- 
nal it was communicated by the father the child, the Rev. 
Samuel Leard, pastor of the Cumberland, (Methodist Epis- 
copal) church in Charleston, 8. C. 

On Thursday, 12th of February, my little daughter, 
Susan M. M. lL.eard, aged three years, was playing in the 
yard, near the house of her grandfather, and as it was no 
unusual thing for her to play about the premises in open 
weather, her temporary absence from within the enclosure 
occasioned no alarm. Within twenty minutes of the time, 
when last seen by one of her aunts, she was called by some 
member of the famiiy, and to their great dismay was not 
to be found. Immediate search was made around the lot 
and yard, but all to no purpose. A little colored girl, of 
near the same age with herself, was also missing, and was 
seen in company with little Susan, about thirty yards from 
the fence, when they were last observed by the family. 

Whether the children wandered off voluntarily, or were 
taken away by some malicious person, is shrouded in the 
most profound mystery. The grandfather mounted his 
horse, and made immediate search in the surrounding 
woods for some hours, but without success. Evening was 
now approaching, and the family, agonised at the prospect 
of the children continuing in the woods, through the 
darkness and inclemency of the night, summoned the 
neighbors to their assistance. The country was scoured 





“ You are not well, Julia,” said Susan kindly, as | 





for some distance around, fires lighted up in different di- 
rections, and every possible effort made to attract the chil- 
dren’s attention, but they were neither heard nor seen. 
The night rolled heavily onward, and the morning light 
only brought the sad intelligence to the heart-broken 
grandparents, that the children were not found. 

It will be remembered that the night of the 13th inst. 
was among the most inclement of the season; the rain 
poured in torrents, and the wind was blowing almost a 
gale. Where the poor little creatures found shelter, what 
shrubbery protected, or what stone pillowed their little 
heads, or how they were sustained under the merciless 
peltings of the ruthless storm, God, their heavenly Father, 
only knows. We may be allowed to believe that ‘‘’The 
angel of the Lord,” which ‘ encampeth round about them 
that fear him,” delivered them. How much they suffered 
in their exposed situation must be left for the day of eter- 
nity to reveal. During the following day (Saturday) un- 
ceasing search was made, and about dark, the body of the 
little negro was found, lifeless, but not stiff. She had ap- 
parently just died. 

This quickened the energies of the friends and neigh- 
bors, and a diligent search was made during that night in 
the neighborhood of the little negro, but though every 
bay was penetrated, and almost every log turned over, still 
they discovered no signs of little Susan. Sabbath morn- 
ing now dawned, but not with its wonted peace and tran- 
quility ; all was gloom and melancholy. Between the 
hours of ten and eleven in the morning, as a young man, 
William Tobias, was searching near a bay, around which 
the under-growth had formed an almost impenetrable 
thicket, he observed something move near the water’s 
edge, and going closer to examine, he heard a little voice, 
addressing him thus, ‘‘ Please take me out of the water. 
I want to go to grandpa’s. I want some tea.” It was the 
form and voice of my dear little Susan, which he saw and 
heard. 

She was lying prostrate on the leaves and moss, one 
foot in the water ; her bonnet thrown back, and her cloth- 
ing completely drenched with the rain. The young man 
thinks it probable that had she not spoken to him, he 
would have passed without discovering her, so thick and 
matted was the shrubbery around her. The news that 
she was found, was quickly communicated to the compa- 
ny, and they bore her off in trumph to the afflicted family. 
The scene that followed, upon seeing her alive, after an 
absence of seventy-two hours, without food or shelter, and 
the endurance of three days and nights anxious suspense 
and solicitude on their part, we will leave to the reader’s 
heart to describe. ‘The distance to which she had wan- 
dered from home, was about two miles. 

Through the kind interposition of Divine Providence 
my child has been restored to perfect health, and what is 
remarkable, she seems not to have taken the slightest 
cold, her feet and hands are not frost-bitten, nor her limbs 
and joints stiffened by exposure. When I left home she 
was apparently as well as ever I saw her. 








Nurserp. 











ORIGINAL, 


A CURIOUS COLLECTION. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A LITTLE GIRL AND HER MOTHER, 


Mother, do please [tell me what are all those creatures 
in this picture ? 

That large handsome animal is a horse. He hasa 
white nose. He has no bridle or saddle on, and looks 
much more beautiful than when he is harnessed in a 
wagon. 

What is that one with long ears? 

That is called a donkey. He is a species of the horse 
kind ; but is not so handsome. He is a lazy, obstinate 
creature, and is seldom used except to draw heavy bur- 
dens. 

There is one that seems to be laying down. 

That is a cow, a very gentle, useful animal, which sup- 
plies us with all our milk, and butter and cheese. 

Here are two smaller animals standing together. 

Those are sheep. They furnish us with the wool from 
which our clothes are made, and when killed for food, they 
supply us with mutton. 

What is that next to the sheep. 

That is a turkey-cock. He is a very proud creature, 
and he seems to have nothing to be proud of, but his tail, 
which he spreads out while he holds his head up as if he 
despised every thing around him. 

What is that on the fence with the long tail. 

That is a peacock. He is a much handsomer bird 
than the turkey. His feathers are brilliant, and when he 





spreads his tail in the sun, it looks like a cluster of dia- 
monds. But that is all he is good for. He is not good 
for food, like the turkey, and the noise he makes is a 
frightful scream. 

‘Those little things on the ground, what are they ? 

Those are hens and chickens, which you would be very 
much pleased to see. The hens are calling their chil- 
dren to partake of some food they have found for them. 

There is a curious house standing on a pole, what is 
that for, dear mother? 

That is what they call a martin house, sometimes. The 
martins are small birds that will build their nests and rear 
their young in those houses, if the cats can be kept from 
troubling them. ‘This is the reason their house is put on 
a pole, so that the cats cannot reach them. 

There is a small house, under the peacock, what is 
that for? 

That is the dog house. You see the dog is taking a 
nap, with his head on his paws. Poor fellow, he is the 
watchman ; and I suppose he was kept awake last night 
guarding his master’s property, and so he takes his rest 
in the day time. 

Thank you, dear mother, for explaining this picture to 
me. I should not think so many things could be crowd- 
ed into so small a picture. 

Yet, my dear, you see they live very peaceably togeth- 
er. Such sights are often seen in the country—and they 
should teach children to live together in love, and not 
quarrel, and thus be worse than the brutes. Epiror. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE BREAKFAST. 


“Ts this all we are going to have for breakfast?” said 
James, as he seated himself at the table. 

‘*Yes,”’ said his mother, “the bread and butter are 
fresh, and the potatoes are baked very nicely; they 
would be a great luxury to many poor children, this cold 
morning.” 

James said nothing more, but began to eat very slowly 
and rather sullenly. He knew that he must eat what was 
set before him, or go without food till dinner. 

‘Mrs. Green,’’ said the colored woman as she entered 
the room, ‘‘ Mrs. Johnson’s two little girls are in the 
kitchen; they are almost frozen, and are very hungry, 
they haven’t had anything to eat since yesterday. Can 
they have some of the cold meat that was left yesterday ?” 

** Poor things!’? said Mrs. Green. ‘1 will come out 
and see them. James, you may come with me, and see if 
they will eat what you are so strongly inclined to refuse.” 

James hung down his head, and followed his mother 
into the kitchen. 

Mrs. Green gave the little girls some bread and butter, 
and some baked potatoes, which they ate with a voracity 
which showed that they told the truth, when they said 
they were very hungry. ‘‘ Oh, how nice,” said the young- 
est; a little girl six years of age, ‘‘ how I do wish mother 
was here.” 

Mrs. Green gave them a supply of things suitable for 
their wilowed mother in her needy circumstances, and 
they left the house very happy. 

As Mrs. Green returned to the breakfast room, James 
put his arms around his mother’s neck, and bursting into 
tears said, ‘‘ Mother, I wiil never complain again.” 


a ie 











Sabbath School, 














ORIGINAL, 


TWO WAYS OF SPENDING THE SABBATH. 


It was a stormy Sabbath on the last of February, the 
snow had been falling during the previous night, toa con- 
sidersble depth, and everything without looked cheerless 
and uninviting ; but neither the whistling wind nor the 
fast falling snow deterred Ellen Stone from rising early, 
as was her custom on Sabbath morning, in order to pre- 
pare for the duties of the day. It is true, that on looking 
out of her window, and seeing how deep was the snow, 
inclination whispered in her ear, “There is no need of 
your going to Sunday School or church to day, in such a 
storm, so you may lie down and take another nap;” but 
Ellen heeded not the suggestion, for she thought of the 
class of poor children, who, if she did not go, would be 
without a teacher; and bravely determined, that the storm 
should not keep her at home. It was quite evident, how- 
ever, that Ellen’s sister Mary had formed no such resolu- 
tion, for to her sister’s repeated attempts to arouse her, 
she only muttered, “‘ but I cannot get up yet, I am so 
sleepy.” At length when Ellen was quite dressed, and 
ready to go down stairs, Mary raised her head and in a 
sleepy voice, enquired, 

‘« What sort of a day is it, Ellen?” and to her sister’s 
reply, that it was snowing quite fast, she said, ‘‘ Oh well, 
then of course we can’t go to Sunday School, sol may as 
well sleep a little longer.” 

It is an old, and true saying, ‘‘ that where there’s a will, 
there’s always a way.’’ Ellen in vain represented to her 


sister that it did not snow enough to hurt them, for she 
was fast wrapt in the arms of Morpheus, before Ellen had 
completed her sentence. 

When Ellen descended into the parlor, she found that 
the breakfast was not quite ready, and she had time to 
look over her Sunday School lesson, and to prepare her- 
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self for making it interesting to her class, before the fami- 
ly assembled. 
There was nothing which so pleased Ellen’s father, as 
to have the family all assembled punctually at the meals, 
and at morning and evening prayers; and he greeted El- 
len with an approving smile and kiss, at finding her await- 
ing him in the breakfast room. But when breakfast was 
nearly through, and Mary came in, her eyes half opened, 
and her dress and hair negligently arranged, as if she had 
dressed in a hurry, she received both from her father and 
mother, a reproof which she felt that she deserved. 
Mrs. Stone was in feeble health, and could not venture 
out in unpleasant weather, but she advised her daughters 
not to stay from their classes, on account of the snow. 
Mary was quite sure that she should take cold if she went 
out, and beside she thought ‘‘ she could get more good by 
staying at home and reading some good book.” ‘“‘ Ellen, 
on the contrary, took her mother’s advice, and after wrap- 
ping up herself warmly, sallied forth to brave the storm ; 
she found, however, that it was much less severe than she 
had imagined, and with a light heart and a clear conscience 
of having done her duty, she soon reached the Sunday 
School. It was one of the local schools which have done 
so much good in our city, and the poor children, more 
anxious for instruction than they were to avoid the storm, 
had already assembled. Many of the teachers however, 
had reasoned in the same way as Mary did, and had 
stayed at home, so that several classes were without a 
teacher. When Ellen had taken her seat, and the devo- 
tional exercises of the school were over, the Superinten- 
dent brought a number of scholars whom he requested El- 
len to teach, for, said he, ‘‘I have more lambs here to- 
day, than there are shepherds to take care of them.”’ The 
children seemed to like their new teacher, and at the close 
of the interesting lesson, Ellen felt doubly repaid by their 
thanks, for her self-denial; and as in leaving the school at 
the close, the superintendant thanked her for coming out, 
and told her how much it encouraged him, handing her at 
the same time, a beautiful little pocket testament, she felt 
truly how much happier she was for doing her duty. 
On reaching church, Ellen found that only a few were 
scattered here and there, over the church. But the min- 
ister was in in his place, (for the minister must preach 
whether it rains or shines and whether he has ten or a 
thousand to hear him.) And he preached, to the small 
audience a sermon, which Ellen felt she would have gone 
twice as far to hear. At the close of the service a friend, 
who lived a few steps from the church, invited Ellen to 
dine with her, and in the afternoon they returned again 
to church to hear another excellent sermon and to get 
good to themselves besides encouraging their pastor. 
When Ellen returned home at night, she found that 
Mary had not enjoyed her day as much as she had ex- 
pected, and as her mother told her she had spent a very 
unprofitable Sunday. In the first place ‘‘there were no 
good books in the house to read,” as Mary herself said, 
forgetting, I suppose, that her Bible was both good itself, 
and would do her good. She said she had read through 
the ‘‘ Recorder ” and ‘‘ Companion,” and then lay on the 
sofa and slept, as long as she could, but ‘ on the whole,” 
Mary added, ‘‘I wished I had gone with you, for I don’t be- 
lieve the snow would have hurt me, and I should have felt 
a great deal happier.” 

Which way of spending the Sabbath, do you, my young 
reader, think was the mostjhappy and profitable? w. v. 


into the house and ask for something to do,—saying in 
her own pretty way, “I’ve seen busy bee at work,” and 


“T would be busy, too, 
For Satan finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do.” 


Another time, when some of the family were watching 
a nest of young birds that were just beginning to come out 
and flutter among the branches of the old elm tree near 
the house, little Elizabeth looked up and repeated 
“ Birds in their little nests agree, 
And ’tis a shameful sight, 
When children of one family, 
Fall out, and chide, and fight.” 


You see that Elizabeth’s first Hymn Book was the Di- 
vine Songs which Dr. Watts wrote for children. She 
used to carry it in her little pocket and take it out very 
often ; and when she had learned to read it herself, would 
often go to one and another of the family, saying, ‘‘ Here 
is a very pretty hymn, may I read it to you?” and then 
again, ‘‘ Here is another pretty hymn,’ and another and } 
another. Neither her tongue nor heart were ever weary 
of hymns. 

I remember one day that she came in from the garden 
with a rose in her hand, and began to jump about and 
sing, 

“ How fair is the rose! What a beautiful flower, 
The glory of April and May !” 

Her friends were very much amused to hear her, be- 
cause she was quite a little child, and the words seemed 
too big for her tiny mouth to utter. One of her older sis- 
ters called her a little rose herself, and told her she must 
try to be as sweet. After thinking of this a minute, she 
replied, ‘‘I will be good, and good is sweet, isn’t it?” 

Elizabeth grew up to be a very kind and lovely young 
lady. She was gentle in her manners, very diligent and 





affectionate, and delighted in doing good. I cannot tell 
you more about her now, but that she loved the Saviour, 
read the Bible much, and taught its truth to others, and 
always took great delight in the sweet and heavenly , 
hymns which holy men have composed to soothe the pas- | 
sions of men, and glorify the Lord of heaven and earth. . 
O, how often might you hear her singing in a low tone, or | 
repeating to herself those tender and devout pieces, ‘‘ Je- | 
sus, lover of my soul,’’ ‘‘Sweet the moments, rich in 
blessing,” &&c. When her last hour drew nigh, while she | 
was in the dew of her youth, she was called by her Divine | 
Master away from earth. When her face grew pale with 
the last conflict, and the body and its companion were 
struggling to break the bonds which held them together— 
in that awful moment her mind was kept in perfect peace 
by dwelling upon the rich and abundant promises of Di- 
vine aid contained in Isaiah 43: 2, and the melodious 
hymn into which its spirit is transfused. 


“ When thro’ the deep waters I call thee to go, 
The rivers of sorrow shall not overflow ; 

For I will be with thee, thy troubles to bless, 
And sanctify to thee thy deepest distress.” 


Be grateful, then, for hymns, those echoes of the songs 
of angels, which God allows to reach this lower world ; 
and let every young memory, every tender heart lay up a 
store of them. They will charm away many of the weary 
hours of life, and may, perhaps, even smooth the rugged 
paths of death.— American Messenger. 
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THE HYMN BOOK AND ELIZABETH. 


It is very pleasant for children to have a little library of 
books, filled with useful and entertaining histories, and a 
gteat many such are now published for the young. We 
might almost say the world is full of books for children, 
and some of them are just what they should be—yet I wish 
that every child, next to the Bible, would prize a Hymn 
Book most. No book of history or biography, no tales or 
| Poems, can be so delightful, and wear so well. You can 
make it a constant companion, and it is one of those which 
will never tire. The longer you keep it, and the more 
you study it, the nearer to your heart it will grow. What 
a sweet bosom friend for little Charles or little Mary, or 
any other child, is a neat, well chosen Hymn Book ! 

My little sister Elizabeth was once asked if the time did 
not seem very long to her while her brothers were gone to 
school? ‘If it begins to seem long,” replied she, “I 
learn a hymn, and that makes it short and pleasant, too !” 

And nowI have mentioned Elizabeth, I should like to tell 
you how many hymns she knew, and how much she wish- 
ed to have the spirit of them sink deep into her heart—to 
be good and sweet-tempered, and always to speak the 
ttuth, so that the pretty verses she repeated might not 
make her ashamed. When she first learned to repeat 


“How doth the little busy bee—” 
she could not speak plain, but those accustomed to her 
childish prattle could understand her, and thought it 


Sounded very sweetly, when at the last verse she would 
put her little hands together, and say, with so much ear- 





“Restness, 

“That I may give for every day, 

Some good account at last.” 
| Sometimes when she was playing among the flowers in 
the garden, she would watch the bee gathering his stores 
from the violets, the pinks and the marigolds, and then go 
¥ 











Morality. 


GOOD RULES OF GEN. WASHINGTON. 


“ Papa,” said Eliza, ‘‘ how came General Washington 
to be so good? Was he born good 2” 

“No, my daughter Like every other son of Adam, 
he was born with a depraved heart. His admirable char- 
acter and habits were not the result of accident; they 
were the result of a regular plan, and persevering effort on 
his part. He knew that pains and labor were necessary 
to the formation of a good character. Accordingly, when 
he was thirteen years of age, he collected and wrote out 
more than a hundred rules for the government of his ac- 
tions and the formation of his character.” 

‘“‘T should like to hear them,” said George. 

‘*T should like to copy them, and carry them with me 
all the time,’”’ said John. 

“To practice a few of them would be better than to 
carry them all around with you. 1 will read you a few of 
them, and we will talk about them a little. 

‘* Every action in company, ought to be some sign of re- 
spect to those present.” 

** You see Washington thought it worth while to form 
habits of politeness. Some people think that politeness is 
not worth taking any trouble about. ‘Do what is right, 
take no trouble about the niceties of manner,” say some. 
Now, the law, of right requires us to attend to the manner 
as well as to the motives of our conduct; and benevolence 
requires it, for we make others happy when we treat them 
with genuine politeness. Some persons think they are 
above the laws of politeness—too great to be subject to 
them. Let such remember that Washington was not too 
great to attend to the rules of politeness.” 

“Be not hasty to believe flying reports to the dispar- 
agement of any.” 

‘Some persons seem to love to believe such reports, 
and we easily believe what we desire to. A little reflec- 
tion will show us the meanness of such a disposition. 








| think so. 


| ed himself to use it ‘‘ seriously in reverence.” 





When we hear a bad report, we ought to hope that it may 


not be true, and we must require abundant evidence be- 
fore we receive it as true. We must never give currency 


’ to it unless we know it to be true; nor then, unless we 


are under obligation to do so.” 

“Unless we are under obligation to!” said George, 
with surprise. ‘If there is a report about a man, and it 
is certain it is true, and I know it is true, have I not a 
right to tell it to anybody I have a mind to?’’ 

‘No, you are not to say anything to anybody’s disad- 
vantage, unless there is a call of duty for you to do so.” 

‘** But | may meet with a man who hasn’t heard the re- 
port, and he is going to transact some business with the 


, man, and he may be cheated ; may I not tell him, even if 


he does not ask me?” 

“‘ Certainly, there would be a call of duty. But then 
you must see to it that the motive be a desire to prevent 
the neighbor from suffering injustice, not a desire to 
injure the delinquent, or to gratify a taste for telling 
news.” 

“I think that would be a good rule for Mrs. Semple 
to follow,” said Eliza, in an audible whisper to her 
mother. 

“ You must not be too liberal, daughter, and give away 
what you may need yourself. In that very remark, there 
was something very near a violation of the rule.’ 

Eliza blushed, and thought she would make no more 
applications of what was said to others. 

“* Be careful to keep all your promises.” 

“Tn regard to this, also, little things must be included, 
Some persons keep their promises in regard to serious 
matters, and pay little regard to those which respect small- 
er matters. But that was not the way with Washington. 
He was carefnl to keep his word in the smallest matters ; 
and the consequence was, that he was always believed. 
His word was as good as his written obligation. He nev- 
er failed to fulfil his promise in all things, even the 
smallest, though he had the care of the nation upon him.” 

‘* Suppose a man makes a promise to dowhat is wrong, 
must he keep it ?” said George. 

“* Certainly not ; a man has no right to do wrong.” 

*“One of the boys promised another to go into Mr. 
Field’s pasture, after chestnuts, and then Mr. Field said 
nobody should go there; but he went, because he prom- 
ised to go.” 

‘* He did wrong, and he knew that he did wrong. Peo- 
ple ofien render such reasons; but the amount of it is, 
they wish to do wrong, and they make their promise an 
excuse to themselves and others. It is wrong to make a 
promise to do evil, and it is wrong to keep it. 

“‘T shall read you only two or three more of Washing- 
ton’s rules.” 

“* When you speak of God, let it he seriously and in 
reverence.” 

‘* Of course this rule prohibits all swearing. Among 
his rules there is no one against swearing ; I suppose he 


| thought it was unnecessary. Some think it is manly, and 


a mark of courage, to swear; but Washington did not 
He was never profane, and he exerted all his 
influence to check profanity in others. 

“There are some people who do not swear, and yet 
they use the names and attributes of God irreverently. 
They pronounce the awful name of God as carelessly as 
they would pronounce the name of any other thing. New- 
ton, the great astronomer, never uttered the name of the 
Creator without a reverential pause. Washington charg- 
See that 
you follow his example.” 

‘* Labor to keep alioe in your heart that little spark of 
celestial fire, called Conscience. 

“* Do you understand the meaning of this rule, George?” 

**[ don’t know as I do, perfectly.” 

‘¢ What is conscience ?”’ 

‘‘T know what conscience is well enough, but I don’t 
know what he means by keeping it alive.” 

Eliza, by her manner, though she did not speak, seem- 
ed to say that she knew. , 

“‘ Well, daughter, what is it 2” 

‘I think it means that we should always obey con- 
science—always keep a good conscience,” said Eliza. 

‘That is it. Conscience is that power of the mind by 
which we perceive what is right and what is wrong. Be- 
fore we act, we should consider whether that which we 
design to do is right or wrong and act accordingly. By 
so doing, conscience is kept alive. By using it proper- 
ly, it lives, and increases in power; by neglecting and 
abusing it, it decays, and seems for a time to die. 

‘“‘In regard to every thing which he did, Washington 
consulted his conscience, and obeyed its voice. This is 
the first thing you are to do, my children, and the great 
thing, in order to be like Washington. You are to re- 
solve slways to do right. This was the foundation of 
Washington’s excellence and greatness. 

“You see that his noble character was not the result of 
accident. It was the result of labor on his part. He de- 
termined to form a noble character. He knew it was not 
enough to desire to be a noble man; he must act with 
reference to thisend. He then collected a series of impor- 
tant rules, by which to direct his actions. He governed 
his actions by those rules. It was no easy thing for him 
to do this. Doubtless, he sometimes failed to keep strict-_ 
ly to the rules at first, but he steadily persevered, and — 
thus he gradually formed a character which has received 
the admiration of the whole world. 

“You should begin at once to form, on system, your 
character and habits. I know it is hard work oftentimes 
to do this. It will cost labor and pains. To build a fine 
house costs a great deal of labor, but to form a fine char- 
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acter costs'a great deal more labor. But it is worth more 
than it costs. A> fine house will last only for a few years. 
A fine character—a mind rightly trained—will last for 
eternity. It will be useful, and will be admired, for- 
ever.”"—Example of Washington, by Rev. Dr. Alden. 


Editorial. 


CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 

Our next paper closes the Nineteenth Volume. Many of our 
Subscribers will then find their papers stopped, unless they for- 
ward another advance payment, because the year has expired 
which they paid for, and we must wait to hear from them again, 
befere we continue the paper. Our Subscribers are scattered 
all over the United States, and it will not be wise to send our 
paper on credit to great distances, on account of the difficulty in 
collecting small sums. If, therefore, any Subscriber should find 
his paper stopped, he will know the reason to be, that he has not 
renewed his subscription—and the way to have the paper come 
again is, immediately to forward another payment. 

Since writing the above, we have received the following let- 
ter, (post paid) which will illustrate our meaning :— 

B——, Aprit 9, 1846. 

Mr. N. Wiis. Dear Sir,— My carelessness in neglecting 
to send you one dollar I suppose is the reason that the Compan- 
ion is not sent to me. My children have been very much lost 
without it, and if you will send us the back numbers, I will en- 
deavor in future to be more punctual. Yours truly, G. A. 











——__— 








PLL PIII ~ 


AN ORDINATION. 


_ Many of our young readers probably have never attended an 
Ordination, and do not know the reason why the settlement of 
a Minister in a town should be attended with so much more cere- 
mony than the settlement of any other man, who may remove 
there: We will try to oxplain it, so that when an Ordination 
takes place, which they can attend, they may be interested 
enough to go. If they pay strict attention to the exercises, they 
will be much instructed. 

Qur Saviour, when he was on earth, appointed the twelve 
Apostles to preach the Gospel among all nations, that the peo- 
ple might learn what God required of them, repent of their sins 
and believe in Christ, and be saved. After the death of the 
Apostles, others had to be appointed to the same work by the 
churches ; and so a succession of ministers has been continued 
to the present time. But it requires a very good man to bea 
Minister, and he must be prepared bya great deal of prayer and 
study of the Scriptures, and other books, before he can be qual- 
ified or fitted for the great duties which a Minister has to per- 
form. 

When a Church wants a Minister, they make many inquiries 
respecting those who are willing to be Ministers; they get one 
to preach for them, and if they are pleased with him, and con- 
clude to settle him, they request other churches to send their 
Ministers and Delegates, who meet in Council and examine him, 


to see if he is qualified for his important duties, and if they find ' 


he is, they proceed to ordain him. 

The Editor attended the Ordination in Woburn, of Mr. Wil- 
liam T. Eustis, Jr. on the 8th of April, and was very much in- 
terested in the exercises. 

The Meeting house stands on a hill; it is very handsome out- 
side and in. The Vestry is large and very neatly painted. 
Here the Council and many spectators assembled to hear the 


Candidate, (or new Minister,) gave an acconnt of his Christian | 
experience and preparation for his important work. The Min- ~ 


isters then asked him many questions to ascertain whether he 
was a suitable man, and willing to remain among the people, 
and preach the Gospel tothem. After they had expressed them- 
selves satisfied with him, and made arrangemeuts for the duties 
of the afternvon, they retired to dine on a sumptuous and boun- 
tiful dinner, which the people had prepared for them. 

After dinner the bell rang again, and the people crowded the 
Meeting house, so that pews had to be reserved for the Council. 
Thére was a large number of singers in the gallery, and they 
had most delightful Music, vocal and instrumental. The scribe 
informed the audience of the doings of the Council. After this, 
there was Reading of the Scriptures—Prayer—a Hymn—a Ser- 
mon—an Ordaining Prayer, (when the Ministers laid their hands 
on the head of the Candidate)—a Charge to the new Minister— 
the Right Hand of Fellowship—an Anthem—Address to the 
People—a Concluding Prayer and an Original Hymn. All this 
occupied a much longer time than the Sabbath services, but the 
people were so much interested, that they did not appear to be 
the least impatient. 

We should like to say much more about the Sermon and the 
Addresses, but we have not room. One remark in the Address 
to the People, was new and striking. Describing the Christian 
armor, the speaker said, “There are shoes for the feet, an hel- 
met for the head, a plate for the breast; and.a sword for de- 
fence; but there is no armor for the back, because a Christian is 
not expected to retreat before his enemies. Yet there are back- 
biters and slanderers, who may injure a Minister’s character 
and usefulness in his absence. Let his People then ever be 
ready to vindicate his reputation when it is assailed, and thus 
prove themselves his best friends and supporters.” 

The following Hymn, written by a young lady of Boston, was 
sung at the close of the exercises, . ' 

Father, by thine ordaining band, 
'e how in closest union stand ; 





Oh, listen to our fervent prayer, 
And to this waiting church appear. 


Bestow on us that peace and love, 
Which join the angel bands above ; 
In us the same devotion be, 
That binds them all as one to thee, 


And as, upon the Son of man, 
Before his ministry began, 
Thy Spirit rested like a dove, 
A witness to his Father’s love. 


So give that Messenger of grace, 
Among us an abiding place, 

Whose influence, o’er thy servant proved, 
May seal him as a Son beloved. 


The promise then to all fulfil, 

“ Sweet peace on earth, to man good will,” 
Our duty done, to us be given, 

A faithful church to meet in heaven. 


nAnnnnnnneneeenenrsn EOE’ 


THE INVITATION. 
BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 


“Come, go with us after chestnuts, John,” said one of a group 
of not very well dressed boys, to John Miles, as he sat in the door 
of the small one story house in which he lived. 

“T wish I could go,” replied John. 

“Why can’t you? What have you to do?” said the boy. 

“ Nothing in particular,” said John, 

“ Come on then, what is to hinder you from going ?” 

“ Mother said | must not go away any where, till she came 
home.” 

“ When is she coming home ?” 

‘‘ She said she should be home before sunset.” 

“ We shall be back sun an hour high, so come on; she will 
never know it.” 

“That don’t make any difference; she told me I must not go.” 

“Oh very well, if the old woman said you must not go, you 
can’t go of course; and if she should say you must not breathe 
any more, you must fhind her. Come on,” said he to the group, 
who had stood listening to the conversation, “John can’t go, he 
is afraid his mother will whip him.” With a shout of derision 
they passed on. 

“T am not afraid she will whip me neither,” said John, but 
the boys had passed out of hearing, and were boasting to one an- 
other, of their freedom from what they called “ petticoat gov- 
ernment.” 

John felt uncomfortable after they had gone. He felt lone- 
some, but he was not to blame for that. He felt ashamed to 
have it thought that he was afraid his mother would whip him, 
and for this he was to blame. He had scarcely noticed the con- 
temptuous manner in which the rude boy spoke of his mother, 
and for that he was to blame. Affection for his mother, and re- 
gard for the right were not strong enough within him to enable 
him to resist the ridicule of a vulgar and wicked boy. 

John’s mother was a widow. His father died when he was an 
infant ; yet such was the excellence of his mother, such hercare ¢ 
of him, that he never had felt the want of a father. She had 
nursed him in sickness, and amused him in health, and toiled to 
supply all his necessities. Often while he slept, she set by his 
bed-side and worked with her needle till twelve, one, and even 
two o’clock in the morning, that her son might not suffer for 
lack of food, and clothing, and instruction. John was affection- 
ate and obedient, why was it that he was made uncomfortable 
by the few words of ridicule thrown upon him in connexion with 
his mother ? 

When his mother came home towards evening, she found 
John sitting on the fence in front of the house, knocking his 
heels slowly against the boards, and whistling a melancholy air, 
and looking quite unhappy. When she came up to him, and 
gave him one of those smiles which exhibit the fullness of a 
mother’s affection, there was no smile on his lips in return, 

“ Are you sick, my dear?” said she, 

John shook his head, and after a while answered, “ No, 
ma’am.” 

“ Come into the house, and let me tell you whom 1 have seen, 
and what I have heard.” 

John got down slowly from the fence and came in. His man- 
ner was very different from that which he commonly exhibited 
on his mother’s return. He commonly ran to meet her in a very 
joyous mood, and begged her to tell him all about her visit. She 
now tried to interest him by telling him where she had been, 
and what she had seen, but in vain. He paid but little atten- 
tion to what she said, and asked no questions. His mother did 
not know what to make of his behaviour. She concluded he 
must feel unwell, and she caused him to go to bed at an early 
hour. She felt anxious and unhappy, and watched by his bed- 
side for a long time. 

Now what was it, which rendered the mother and son thus 
unhappy? It was the fact that John allowed the wicked words 
of those wicked boys to make a deep impression on his mind. 
“ He could not help hearing them,” perhaps you will say. That 
is true, but he could have turned his mind away from them. He 
could have thought of the kindness of his mother, and of his 
obligations to her, till he had felt indignant at the insult cast 
upon her, and despised the attempt to ridicule him into doing 
wrong. 

John was sensible of this the next morning when he awoke 
and thought the matter over, and he resolved to make such 
amends for his misconduct as he was able. As he arose and 
dressed himself, and went and kissed his mother, as he bade her 
good morning, he resolved that he would never allow anything to 





turn away his mind from the obligation he was under to love 
and obey her. 
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—— 
THE BOY WITH THE SHORT MEMORY. 


Returning from meeting one Sabbath afternoon, Deacon Todd 
was accosted by a man, thus: 

“Sir, did you see a boy on the road, driving a cart with a bag 
of cotton in it ?” 

“I think I did,” said the Deacon, musingly. “A boy witha 
short memory, wasn’t he 2” 

The man looked confused, and said, “ Why do you think he 
had a short memory, sir 2” 

The Deacon seemed to enjoy his confusion, and even deter- 
mined to increase it. 

“I think so; and I think, moreover, that he must belong to a 
family that had short memories.” 

“What in the world makes you say that?” said thefman, more 
than ever perplexed. 

“ Why, simply this,” said the old gentleman, assuming all of 
a sudden, a very grave and solemn manner, “ Because God has 
proclaimed from Mount Sinai, in a most solemn manner, among 
other things, “ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy,” and 
that boy has forgotten all about it. His memory must be very 
short, indeed, very.” 

We rode off, as the Deacon pronounced the last word, and 
left the man to his own thoughts. He had evidently not been 
to church that day, but he had heard a sermon.—Ch. Inder. 


THE VOICE. 


The voice is one of the most striking evidences of the Crea- 
tor’s power. How wonderful is it that so many millions of per- 
sons should exist, and no one voice should exactly resemble an- 
other! ‘To our finite ideas it appears reasonable that the same 
organs should produce the same sounds; it is thus in other ani- 
mals ; also in birds and in music ; but for man’s convenience and 
increase of pleasure it is otherwise; the great and beneficent 
Creator, in his Jabor for our comfort and happiness, has not over- 
looked the sound of his voice. 


~ 


THE BELLOWS BLOWER. 


In a cathedral, one day, after service, the bellows blower said 
to the organist, “I think we have done very well to-day.” 
‘“* We!” said the organist, in no small surprise at the impudence 
of his menial, “how can you pretend to have any. merit in the 
performance? Never let me hear you say such a thing again.” 
The man said nothing more at the time, but when they were 
next playing, he suddenly intermitted in his task of inflating the 
organ. The organist rose in wrath to order him to proceed, 
when the fellow, thrusting his head out from behind the curtain 
asked slily, “ Shall it be we, then >” 


TAKING IT EASY. 


When a stranger treats me with want of respect, said a poor 
philosopher, “ I comfort myself with the reflection that it is ne’ 
myself that he slights, but my old, and shabby coat, and shabby 
hat, which, to say truth, have no particular claim to adoration. 
So if my hat and coat choose to fret about it, let them ; but it is 
nothing to me.” This philosopher, with all his poverty was rich 
in wisdom. 








PLEASANT REPARTEE OF A CHILD. 

A gentleman seeing his little grand-daughter with a bit of 
maple = a in her hand, remarked that it gave him the heart- 
burn, She replied, it makes mine burn for more. Well, said 
the grandfather, you are quite luminous, my dear.. She felt the 
compliment, and modestly threw it off with the remark, “I al- 
ways had a light complexion.” 








Poetry. 
CONSOLATION. 


There is an hour when glittering stars 
Pass from the clear, blue sky, 

And when the moon her course hath run 
And dark clouds float on high ; 

But soon the sun bursts o’er the hills, 
And breaks the spells of night, 

And o’er the earth and heavens above, 
Throws out his golden light. 


So, when all earthly friends have flown, 
With e’en the one most dear, . 
Religion’s mild benignant smiles, 
Misfortune’s hour can cheer ; 
Can from the soul dispel] each mist, 
And bid each fear depart, 
To warm with renovating love, 
The humble trusting heart. 


A HYMN. 


Jesus, Saviour, Son of God, 

Who for me life’s path hath trod ; 
Who for me became a child; 
Make me humble, meek, and mild. 


I, thy little lamb would be, 
Jesus, I would follow thee; 
And like Samuel of old, 

I would live within thy fold. 


Teach me how to pray to thee, 
Make me holy, heavenly ; 

Let me love what thou dost love, 
Let me live with thee above. 


EVENING ASPIRATION. 


God that madest earth and heaven, 
Darkness and light! 

Who the day for toil has given, 
For rest the night! 














May thine angel guards defend us, 
Slumber sweet thy mercy send us, 
Holy dreams and hope attend us, 

is livelong night! 
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